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RAMBLES ROUND LONDON 

Saturday Afternoon Rambles Round London. Rural and 
Geological Sketches. By Henry Walker. (London : 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1871.) 

T HE title of this book is suggestive of one of fthe 
movements of modem times, the Saturday Half¬ 
holiday, a movement in the right direction, if the reci¬ 
pients of the boon fully appreciate and understand how 
to use it beneficially. This may be done in various ways, 
either in the study of the subjects contained in the 
different museums in the Metropolis devoted to Art, 
Manufactures, or Natural Science ; or in excursions in 
the vicinity, either for obtaining health or becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the various natural objects met with in the 
rambles, thus adding to the stock of intellectual and 
physical enjoyment, enlarging knowledge, and, perhaps, 
adding some new fact to the already rich stores of local 
observation. The institution of Field Clubs and Natural¬ 
ist's’ Societies is not altogether new in principle, but their 
steady increase is a marked feature of late years ; and 
while they have largely contributed to stimulate more 
systematic researches, they have at the same time exer¬ 
cised a social influence in bringing together persons 
whose tastes and pursuits have generally for their common 
object the investigation of the varied manifestations of 
creative intelligence. To those whose love of natural 
history leads them into the field, this small volume will 
be found a useful companion and guide, as it gives in a 
very able and pleasant manner much useful information 
respecting the more favoured spots easily accessible by 
the naturalist around London. 

We can believe that these “Saturday Half-Holiday 
Rambles” have been the means of emancipating many 
young men from the gas-light hours on the Saturday to a 
good long afternoon of daylight. Many of them who 
have rural tastes, and even tastes for natural history, have 
never heard of the Quekett, the Geologists’ Association, 
the South London Microscopical, and other London 
societies, part of whose programme consists of natural 
history rambles on the Saturday afternoon. So huge a 
place is London that there is danger of the amateur natu¬ 
ralist foregoing much that he might profit by, for want of 
such knowledge. The more we know of London life, the 
more do we see that this is the kind of work for young 
men closely engaged in the exhausting pursuits of a great 
city. Natural history pursuits are just the recreation they 
need ; and the movement inaugurated by the energetic 
Secretary of the Saturday Half-holiday Committee of the 
Early Closing Association appears to fill up a gap in the 
previously existing modes for employing their time. 

The Saturday Afternoon Rambles comprise London park 
and forest trees, Battersea Park, with its subalpine and 
tropical floras, Kew Gardens, visits to Burnham and 
Knockholt Beeches, Hampstead Heath and Hornsey, and 
autumn tours round Godaiming. Interesting, however, as 
is the present landscape scenery of these districts, the 
author carries us back to the more ancient geography 
of the London area : the old sea-bed in Middlesex, and 


the subsequent changes it has undergone, and by which 
the present physical features have been produced. 

Among the many interesting geological features to be 
noticed in the neighbourhood of London, the Thames 
valley is one, and is fully described in the work before us. 
Few of us are aware, except those acquainted with Mr. 
Prestwich’s work, “ The Ground beneath Us,” that the 
familiar Thames of to-day has a pre-historic history dis¬ 
tinct from its association with man and his fortunes, from 
which it is too commonly supposed to derive its sole in¬ 
terest and charm, Still, the Thames, if we trace it from 
its source to the sea is replete with considerable interest, 
especially when we take into consideration the origin and 
character of the strata over which it flows in its onward 
course. These rocks reveal to us successive changes in 
the physical features and distribution of land and water 
during long past periods in the history of the globe ; they 
tell us of successive oceans, or perhaps to some extent of 
a continuous ocean, more or less tropical in character, 
abounding in various forms of life adapted to the then 
existing conditions, which forms were successively re¬ 
placed either by evolution or by new creations, coincident 
with the different inorganic changes which that area has 
undergone. 

Without entering into a description of these changes 
(which we feel will be fully illustrated in the forth¬ 
coming work by Prof. Phillips), we will attempt to 
trace from the book before us the origin and condition 
under which the deposits in the Thames valley were accu¬ 
mulated, such as those which may be observed from the 
neighbourhood of Kew to Erith, and beyond it. The 
present stream, the parent of commerce and of civilised 
life, with its valley so rich in interesting landscapes, is but 
a diminished representative of a pre-historic larger river, 
by the agency of which, to a considerable extent, the present 
valley was formed. Even in the vicinity of London we 
have traces of older sea beds, such as the chalk, the 
London clay with its subordinate estuarine beds of the 
Woolwich series, and its overlying marine strata of 
middle Eocene age represented by the Bagshot sands, 
capping here and there the summits of the adjacent hills, 
and these again overlain by deposits of much later age, 
and indicating considerable change in the climatal condi¬ 
tions of the period, namely, the beds of glacial age which 
abut upon the northern heights of the valley, as at High- 
gate and elsewhere. That the present physical features 
of the Thames valley are of remote antiquity there can 
be little doubt, and many have been the opinions sug¬ 
gested as to its origin and age. Some have considered it 
partly of preglacial or glacial age, others as due to the 
torrential action of vast bodies of water produced by the 
summer thaws when the winters of England were of an 
arctic severity, or that the river itself was the agent by 
which the valley was formed. Suffice it, however, to 
say that from the corresponding nature of the strata on 
each side, which shows they were once continuous, 
for instance between Highgate and Norwood, it is 
evident, as suggested by Mr. Prestwich, that the valley 
of the Thames acquired its present dimensions in a 
period of greater atmospheric waste than the present, and 
of river erosion of greater intensity. Whether or not its 
features were partially moulded previous to the glacial 
period, it is probable that during the emergence of the land 
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from the glacial sea, its present contour was more pro¬ 
minently determined, and it has been subsequently further 
modified and enlarged by the older river and its tributaries. 
There is even some reason for believing that its present 
outflow was not its former one, but that, acording to Mr. 
S. V. Wood, jun. (whose researches are so well known) 
the river probably drained southward into the Weald, being 
barred in by a ridge of lofty land now cut through by the 
Thames river. 

The deposits of the ancient river afford memorials 
of considerable interest, for they tell us that along its 
forest-clad margins lived numerous mammalia, most of 
which have become extinct in the British area, although 
some of the genera are now restricted to the Europeo- 
Asiatic continent. Thus we find remains of the rhino¬ 
ceros, elephant, hippopotamus, bear, and lion entombed 
in the valley deposits, affording a proof that at that period 
or previously England was joined to the Continent, over 
which land these animals .probably migrated, so that the 
insular position of England is but of comparatively modern 
date. A further study of these remains yields to us the 
important evidence that in this area there were repre¬ 
sentatives of a northern and southern fauna,—the com¬ 
mingling of which, as the reindeer and musk ox with the 
hippopotamus and rhinoceros, may have arisen from the 
Thames area having been on the borders of two distinct 
zoological provinces. While, however, the majority of 
the Mammalia belong to extinct species, the Mollusca 
with which they are associated are, with two or three 
exceptions, still found in Britain ; one shell, however, the 
Cyrena fluminalis , is at present restricted to the Nile; 
this assemblage in the old brick-earth deposits of the 
Thames valley indicating a greater tenacity of life in the 
molluscan than in the mammalian fauna. 


WEINHOLD’S EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS 

Vorschule der Experimentalphysik. Von Adolf F. Wein- 
hold, Professor an der Konigh hoheren Gewerbschule 
zu Chemnitz. Erster Theil. (Leipzig, 1871. London: 
Williams and Norgate. Pp. 208.) 

HP HIS is by far the best school-book of Physics we 
have ever seen. Its leading characteristic will be 
understood by many readers from the statement that it is 
intended to be for Physics what Stockhardt’s well-known 
“ Vorschule der Chemie” is for Chemistry. The author 
endeavours, as far as possible, to bring the reader into 
personal contact with physical experiments and pheno¬ 
mena. He does this by describing in detail, not only how 
to produce the phenomena and make the experiments of 
which he speaks, but also, in most cases, how to make the 
necessary apparatus with such materials as are to be 
got in almost any country-town. The result is that we 
cannot imagine a boy who possesses, in any degree, what 
is called a “ mechanical turn ” reading this book, without 
wanting to set to work at oncetomake experiments for him¬ 
self. One of the main objects of the book is, in fact, to give 
a definite and useful direction to the “ taste for making all 
sorts of things,” which, as the author says, is so common 
amongst boys. With this intention he has made a careful 
choice of such experiments as, “ by their pleasing nature, 
are adapted to awaken an interest in physical studies, but 
has avoided, as far as possible, the introduction of mere 


playthings, and has altogether excluded everything like 
conjuring tricks.” With regard to the expenditure re¬ 
quired for making the experiments described, the author 
estimates it at about fifty thalers (7/. 1 os.) or a little more, 
but points out to those who are unwilling or unable to 
incur the gradual outlay of this sum, how much may be 
done for far less. A hammer and pair of pliers, “ a small 
vice, a hand-vice, a few files, some sheet brass and wire, 
a spirit-lamp, a stock of glass tubing, and one or two 
retort-stands, suffice for a great deal, and should be pro¬ 
vided before everything else.” 

We are glad to think that there are nowadays in this 
country a considerable and increasing number of school¬ 
masters who are anxious to introduce Experimental Physics 
as a regular part of school work, but who are deterred partly 
by the expense of the apparatus commonly thought neces¬ 
sary, and partly from the want of clear and full instructions 
as to how it should be used when th ey have got it. To any 
such we can do no greater service than to recommend 
them immediately to obtain Prof. Weinhold’s book, and to 
follow implicitly the directions he gives. 

We must not, however, leave it to be supposed that 
this work is simply a collection of practical instructions 
for making apparatus and experiments. Although each 
subject, even in the part now before us (which includes 
the general properties of bodies, statics, dynamics, hydro¬ 
statics, and hydrodynamics) is discussed from the point 
of view afforded by the particular experiments which it is 
intended that the reader should make for himself, the 
general conclusions to which the results of these experi¬ 
ments lead are always clearly and carefully pointed out; 
and a student who -would work patiently through the 
book would lay a broad and sound foundation for a more 
special study of Physics, and would certainly know far 
more of the subject than the majority of those who have 
gone through in the ordinary way books of much greater 
pretensions. Above all, he could not fail to acquire one in¬ 
dispensable qualification for further progress, namely, the 
faculty of thinking about physical phenomena as of things 
which actually exist, and are just as fit subjects for the 
exercise of common sense as any of the facts of everyday - 
life. This we consider is in itself no small excellence ; 
for whoever has had any experience in teaching the ele¬ 
mentary parts of Physics, must have become aware that 
very often the chief result of the A priori method, adopted 
in nearly all English books on the subject, is to make 
students think that the forces and motions of which 
Natural Philosophers talk are, if not fictions invented on 
purpose to puzzle them, at least so unlike anything that 
is ever met with in common experience, that it is useless 
to try to understand anything about them. In fact we 
believe that, except for students whose previous training 
has accustomed them to recognise the special cases that 
are included under general mathematical expression, the 
majority of English treatises on the fundamental parts of 
Physics are rather a hindrance than a help to a clear 
conception of the ideas they profess to explain. The 
true method of teaching Physics, at least to beginners, 
we believe to be the one adopted in this book, whereby 
the learner is made to acquire an actual personal acquain¬ 
tance with all the most important facts of the science, 
through the observations which establish them having 
been brought within the range of his personal experience. 
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